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encourages lay group participation, in order to involve as many people as possible in 
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superintendents of the various groups and individuals (superintendent, 
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superintendents, a cooperative effort between the superintendent and the board of 
education was the most effective method of ensuring school bond passage. (DK) 
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John J. Hartman and George M. Beal, Iowa State University 

ABSTRACT A great deal of literature is available on the necessity 
of involving as many people as possible in bringing about community 
change. A specific kind of community change involving many people is 
a school bond election to secure large capital funds for improvement 
of school facilities. Often impressionistic descriptive articles 
stress the importance of involving community members on lay committees 
formed to help legitimize and pass these school bond issues. 

This article examines the superintendent's perceptions of the rela 
tive importance of himself, the lay committee, the board of education, 
the importance of professional consultants and the combined efforts 
of the board and the superintendent. All perceptions in this article 
are those of the superintendents of 195 Iowa school districts. 



'journal Paper No. J-57^5 of the Iowa Agricultural and Home Economics 
Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project No. 431. The research 
reported herein was performed pursuant to a contract with the Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Contractors undertaking such projects under Government sponsorship 
are encouraged to express freely their professional judgment in the 
conduct of the project. Points of view or opinions stated do not, 
therefore, necessarily represent official Office of Education 
position or policy. 






INTRODUCTION 

Raising school district funds for largo capital outlays is often 
accomplished by submitting a bond issue proposal to the district elec- 
torate. This method of obtaining money at the local level is widely 
used in the United States, although some individuals criticize it as 
obsolete and inefficient,^ Yet, this method continues as the most 
widely used. Money obtained in this manner may be used for locally 
sponsored projects, in conjunction with federal and/or state funds 

2 

and, because of a supreme court ruling, may be used for many purposes. 
Usually the vote involves permission to sell school bonds for large 
sums of money at the prevailing interest rate. Some method of asses- 
sing the current financial status of the district is needed for pre- 
sentation to the district electorate. A tax increase is not necessary 
in all school bond elections, but most districts are not in a financial 
position to borrow large sums of money without increasing the current 
tax rate. An increased mi 11 age often is the target of opposition to 
the school bond issue, even though most individuals and groups would 



not want to "go on record" as opposed to education in general. Oppo- 
sition, if formed, usually is directed at specific issues; e.g., site 
disputes, disagreement over building architecture, etc. 

This introductory section has attempted to show that the social 
processes called school bond elections are relatively complex social 
processes at the community decision-making level. A number of tasks 
must be performed as a campaign strategy is evolved. This article will 
ex. inline the perceived importance of selected groups and individuals in 
the performance of seven tasks in a school bond election. 
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GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS INVOLVED 

The literature contains articles centering on the importance of 
specific groups and individuals in bringing about the successful cul- 
mination of a school bond issue proposal. Often these articles mention 
the importance of the superintendent, the board of education, profes- 
sional consultants, the students and lay committees. MacDonald goes so 
far as to specify the behavior patterns that should be manifested by 
these groups to assure passage of the school bond issue. Still 

others specify the strategy and communications techniques that should 

l± 

be used to pass a school bond issue. The literature is confusing on 
what techniques and strategy should be used in a school bond campaign. 
Generally these articles contain isolated fragments of the total picture, and 
are discussed in terms of a single district for a specific election. 

These limited impressions and small sample size (usually 1 case) do 
not deter many writers from generalizing to other districts nor from 
present ing check 1 ists of things to do to assure school bond issue passage. 

A brief description of the role of each group or individual follows. 

School Board 

The school board is seen as ah agency of legitimation by Norman D. 

Kerr. He suggests that the board members are elected to represent 
the various segments of the community, but he argues that the school 
board members legitimize 

“...the policies of the school system of the community, rather than 
'representing 1 the various segments of the community to the school 

c 

administration, especially with regard to the educational program." 
Others see the board of education as instrumental in providing leader- 
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ship to the community and as a bridge between divided community 

sentiments on bringing about school improvement. Rushing reported 

that school board members should provide this leadership in conjunc- 

6 

tion with the community leadership. 

Lay Committees 

The use of lay committees in school bond elections is an often-discussed 

subject in the literature. Although there is general disagreement 

on the nature and function of these committees, there is accord in 

principle; that the committee serves a "necessary" function, ^ O'Leary 

says the committee must have unlimited access to information and 

freedom to research other school systems on similar problems. "The 

lay committee is an excellent sounding board of community opinion," 

emits from a community study in Michigan where 18 school bond issues 

8 

were successfully passed and none rejected in an 11 -year period! 
Professional Consultants 

Professional consultants have been used in school bond elections by 

some school districts for many years. Fox reports that some districts 

g 

have used consulting services for more than 40 years. He says, 
"Educational consultants do not see themselves as people with 
all the answers, telling school boards and administrators what 
kind of building is best for them. Rather, they realize that 
school bu i lding requirements are rooted in local problems, and 
a good school is, among other things, one that leaves no local 
need unsatisfied."^ 

Fox has outlined the role of the consultant as that of a resource 
person who can relieve the board of education and the school administra- 
tion of decision-making in areas in which they are not competent; e.g., 
"interpreting the proposed building plan and its costs to the patrons. 
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In “The Role of the Educational Consultant," Lawson describes 

how the educational consultant can help the school officials and the 
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architect achieve the best possible school facilities. 

No distinction has been made in this study as to the specific 
area in which the consultant has been used, but whether consultants 
were utilized in some phase of the school bond election. 

The Superintendents 

The superintendent's role in a school bond election is a central one, 
whether he has initiated the "need" for new facilities or aided in 
fulfilling the desires of those who seek new facilities for the 
community. ^ Support for both these positions can be found in the 
literature. Opinions on what the superintendent's role should be have 
been rendered by superintendents, board members and lay leaders in the 
community. Not all superintendents agree on what their role should 
be. Further, this lack of consensus is evident when lay committee 
members, board members, etc., give their views of the superintendent s 
role in school bond elections. In most instances, it is difficult for 
a superintendent to remain neutral in something with such far-reaching 
community consequences as a school bond election. In this study, the 
superintendents appear to have had a major role in the elections, and 
the data will indicate the relative importance of the superintendent 
position to other groups actively seeking passage of the school bond 

i ssue. 

Superintendent-Board of Education 

The joint term superintendent-board of education is used because some 
decisions may require joint efforts by a combination of these two 
positions, and often the board will make strong allowances for the 
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superintendent to present his opinion to the board. Where this joint 
action is noted, the hyphenated term "superintendent-board" will be used. 
Any other use will refer to them individually or in agreement on a posi- 
tion, but not through joint action. 

Various educators* positions have been presented on the importance 
of the school board, the lay committee, professional consultants, and 
the superintendent in bringing about the passage of a school bond 
election. The relative importance of each of these individuals or 
groups in seven task areas is examined in this study. 

TASK AREAS 

Responsibilities may be assumed by various groups and individuals 
for a number of tasks that usually are performed in planning a school 
bond proposal. However, the tasks examined here are judged to be 
central and include: 1) evaluation of the present education program, 

2) survey of the present building facilities, 3) determination of school 
building needs, 4) selection of an architect, 5) selection of a building 
site, 6) designing and planning the proposed building and 7) planning 
the financing of the building program. The responsibility assumed 
by each of the following was evaluated for the seven tasks: superin- 

tendents of schools, the board of education, board-superintendent 
joint responsibility, citizens* lay committee, and professional con- 
sultants, which include the department of public instruction. 

METHODS 

Collection of the Data 

The names of the school districts involved in school bond elections in 
Iowa between January 1, 19&0, to December 31» 1964, were obtained 
principally from secondary sources. Information forms were mailed to 
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all county superintendents and to all high school principals. From 
these sources, a list was compiled that showed that 209 districts had 
held 364 elections, on 241 different bond proposals during the five 
years. Additional restrictions were that the district must have 
maintained a public high school, junior high school, or a community 
college, and the bond proposal had to be presented for educational or 
related purposes. The population included all school districts in Iowa 
that had held school bond elections during the five years and met the 
criteria. 

A questionnaire was constructed and mailed to the superintendent 
of each school district that had held an election. A total of 195 of 
the 209 school superintendents responded, for 93 percent return from 
districts eligible. This analysis is based on the responses from the 
195 reporting districts. 

The data reported in this project represent the perceptions of 
the superintendents following the elections. No attempt has been made 
to evaluate these perceptions with those of other observers, nor have 
the researchers placed any evaluation on whether the perceptions were 
accurate or inaccurate. They are presented only as perceptions. 

The perceptions used in this analysis pertain to the last reported 

election . In some districts, as many as nine elections had been held 

for a single issue during the five years. This article centers on the 

most recent issue. The superintendents rated the responsibility 

assumed by each group for each task on a 0-9 continuum. Thus, 9.0 is 

14 

the highest possible mean for a group for any task. 

Statistical Analysis 

The basic statistical method used is analysis of variance testing of 
differences between the perceived performance of the five groups and 
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individuals in the seven specified task areas. This test produces three 
effects: 1) main effect between tasks, 2) main effect between groups, 

and 3) a residual interaction effect. This test considers the attributed 
importance of each category of groups and individuals for each task. ^ 

It does not examine differences between the districts that were success- 
ful and those that were unsuccessful in their issue attempts. The 
successful-unsuccessful district differences in evaluation of task 
performance were examined by differences of means tests. The means 
for each group task evaluation (35 means) are presented for all dis- 
tricts, then separated on the pass-fail dichotomy (70 means) for an 
examination of differences (if any) between the perceptions of super- 
intendents in successful issue districts and those in unsuccessful 
districts.^ 

FINDINGS 

Data presented in Table 1 show that the superintendent and the board 
of education were rated as far more important than the lay committees 

(Insert Table 1) 

and the professional consultants. This finding was not in accord with 
individuals presenting prerequisites for school bond issue passage. 
Committees and consultants were rated very high by most of these writers. 
The data may not be directly comparable because the articles mentioned 
in the introductory section were not presented in a comparative frame- 
work. Hence, these evaluations of importance could have been in addition 
to instead of in lieu of the superintendent's role. 

The ratings presented for each group for each task considered 
the importance of the superintendent and the board of education indi- 

i 



v I dual 1 y ; then an evaluation was made of their collective importance 
relative to each task. Clearly the superintendent-board together 
occupy the most important position of responsibility in most task areas 

An examination of the grand mean scores for all groups indicates 
that the joint superintendent-board of education category was per- 
ceived as assuming the most responsibility in the school bond campaigns 
(mean score 6 , 76 ). This combination was evaluated the highest in six 
of the seven tasks examined. Both the superintendent alone and the 
board of education alone were seen as quite important in assuming 
responsibility across all task areas. The total means were 5.79 for 
superintendents and 5.77 for the boards of education. The grand mean 
scores for the lay committees (2.13) and for the professional consul- 
tants (1.94) were considerably smaller than those involving the super- 
intendents and the boards of education. The evaluation of educational 
programs task was rated the highest in terms of responsibi 1 ity assumed 
most cases. This was not totally anticipated since many problems en- 
countered in passing school bond issues center on the determination 
of the additional building needs,. the selection of the building site, 
and the building design. 

Looking at the mean score for each task, it becomes obvious that 
there wasn't as much perceived variance between the difference in 
responsibilities assumed in task areas as between the groups and 
individuals. The range of mean values for tasks was 5M to 3.50 
which was not as great as the range between groups, 6.75 to 1.9^. 

The following conditions could explain the mean scores for the task 
areas, l) a dispersal of responsibility over al * groups could produce 
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a lower mean value, or 2) some groups could be virtually eliminated 
from performance in the task. Both conditions can be noted in Table 1. 
The lay committee and the professional consultants were virtually 
devoid of responsibility in the selection of the architect. All groups 
had somewhat lower mean values in the task, selection of site, which 
is probably due to the fact that there was no decision made in many 
cases due to adding on wings or remodeling existing structures. 

The preceding discussion examined mean values for groups and 
individuals over each of the seven task areas. The question remains, 
is there a significant effect due to A (group differences), B (task 
differences) and AB, an interaction effect between the two variates. 
Table 2 shows the series of sums of squares, degrees of freedom, mean 
squares, F-ratios and significance levels. 

(Insert Table 2) 

All three F.- rati os were significant beyond the .001 level. 
Obviously, most of the variance has resulted from the differential 
evaluation of the responsibility assumed between groups. The super- 
intendent and the board of education are thought to be quite instru- 
mental positions in any school -commun i ty relationship. Hence, it is 
not surprising that these findings indicate that these two positions, 
individually and in combination, were perceived to be most important 
in all tasks necessary in a school bond campaign strategy. 

The literature presented earlier relating to involvement of lay 
committees in school bond and community elections favors the use of 
these committees. There was a lack of consistency on who should com- 
pose the committee, how many individuals should be on this committee, 
and what the function of the committee should be. However, the general 
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principle of the utilizing committees is widespread among educators 
and is generally accepted. Along with this acceptance is the belief 
that involving as many people as possible, not Only is the proper thing 
to do, but also insures passage of the issue. Some opposing evidence 
is available, but the general theme of the literature presented is that 
the lay committee (whatever the composition or function) serves as a 
legitimizing agency in bringing accord to the various factions repre- 
sented by the diverse committee members. Sociologists and community 
action workers have long recognized that it is easier to obtain accord 
among few members of a committee than among the diverse population of 



the district. 



In this study, the evaluation of the importance of the lay com- 
mittee did not substantiate this position. It remains to be seen if 
there were differential evaluations of the five groups and individuals 
when they are examined in terms of passage or failure of the most recent 
issue. 



Ultimately, the concern of educators in school bond elections 
centers on the outcome of the issues. The outcome of 195 school bond 
elections was examined in this study. One-hundred-fifty-foUr (79 per- 
cent) of these districts successfully passed their last issue and the 
remaining k\ (21 percent) failed. The unsuccessful election districts 
were most likely to engage in several elections during the five years of 
study. Few elections were held, defeated, and forgotten. Most were 
presented again, often less than one month after defeat. Often, when 
quickly represented, these issues were defeated by a much larger margin. 
One district held nine unsuccessful bond elections during the five years. 
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The evaluations presented in Table 1 have been separated into a 
pass-fail dichotomy based on the 60-percent favorable vote needed for 
issue success. Means were recomputed by using this dichotomy for each 
group (pass-fail) for. each task area. The resulting comparisons are 
presented in Table 3. Some trends are evident. 

( Insert Table 3) 

There are some significant differences between the perceptions of 
the successful and unsuccessful district superintendents. Two of these 
differences are in the initial task, evaluation of the education pro- 
gram. In both significant differences, the evaluation was lower in the 
district where the issue failed. Both the superintendent and the board 
of education were rated significantly lower in the districts where the 
elections failed than in districts where the elections were successful. 

Although the differences are not statistically significant, both the 

% 

lay committee and professional consultants were rated higher in the 
districts that failed to pass their issues. The third significant dif- 
ference indicates that the lay committee rated significantly higher in 
the unsuccessful districts. This difference was in perceived respon- 
sibility assumed in the survey of the present building facilities. 

Although not statistically significant, the sum of evaluations 
assigned to the groups and individuals by the superintendents of suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful districts may be worth note. Eighteen of the 
21 mean values assigned to the superintendent, board of education and 
joint superintendent-board of education were higher in the successful 
election districts than in the unsuccessful election districts. This 
tendency to assign higher scale values where the issue had passed did 
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not carry over to values assigned to the lay committee and the profes- 
sional consultants. For these categories 12 of the 14 mean values 
were higher in the districts where the issue had failed. 

These differences may have interesting implications, but that they 
are not significantly different should be kept in mind. It is possible, 
however, to look at differences that might have been expected, but were 
not found. Most people writing in the field suggest that involving as 
many peqple as possible is a good practice in gaining community support. 

A school bond election is a form of community decision-making, and the 
rather low evaluations given the lay committee does not support this 
position in the evaluations given by the superintendents responding in 
this study. A further anomaly is the lower evaluations assigned these 
positions by superintendents in successful districts. The data do not 
permit further explanation as to why the lay committee and consultants 
were rated lower in the successful districts nor why the superintendents 

generally rated themselves and the board of education highef^in districts 

\ 

where the bond issue passed. No causal relationship is suggested that 
more democratic superintendents were more likely to experience failure 
in their school bond issues. However, the procedural problem of identi- 
fication with successful elections and disclaimers on unsuccessful issues 
should not be overlooked. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Superintendents of districts that had sought funds through school bond 
elections evaluated the Importance of the role played by themselves 
and four other groups and individuals in these elections. The evaluation 
was couched in terms of how much responsibility was assumed by the 
incumbents of each of these five positions in each of seven distinct 




task areas. 
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Responsibility assumed considered to what degree various individuals 
and groups were involved in the task areas. Again, the response 
indicated the evaluation of the superintendent. His responses are 
perceptions of the part played and responsibi 1 i ty assumed by each group 
in each of seven task areas. The superintendents rated the importance 
of the groups on a 0 - 9 scale, with categories from "no" responsibi 1 ity, 
0 , to "very much" responsibility, 9. The superintendents differed in 
.their perceptions of the value of the board of education and their own 
(superintendent's) responsibility assumed in the task areas. The 
superintendents and the boards of education individually and jointly 
were perceived to have been much more important than the lay committees 
and professional consultants. This higher evaluation extended across 
all seven task areas. 

The responsibilities assumed in the evaluation of the present 
educational program were rated highest of the seven tasks. There 
wasn't as much perceived variance in the role performance between tasks 
as there was between the positions being evaluated in this report. The 

range of mean values for tasks was 5.^ to 3.50, which was not as great 

, \ 

as the range in individual and group means, 6.75 to 1.9^. This dif- 
ference in position means was manifested in highly significant analysis 
of variance F-ratios. The two-way analysis of variance produced two 
main effects and one residual interaction effect. The effects between 
groups, between tasks, and the interaction effect all were significant. 

A significant difference between the successful and the unsuccess- 
ful superintendents' evaluations was found in the respons ibi 1 i ty assumed 
by the combined superintendent-board of education category in "designing 
and planning the proposed buildings." The superintendents of successful 
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districts rated themselves as “very important 11 in this task area. 

The superintendent-board of education responsibility was not the highest 
ranking of the groups, but it was the only evaluation that contained 
significant differences between the successful and the unsuccessful 
districts. More of the successful superintendents rated this combina- 
tion os very important in this task. 

The superintendents of districts that had passed their bond issues 
did not extend their favorable ratings to all individuals and groups 
examined in this study. The superintendents whose issues had failed 
rated professional consultants and lay committees higher than they were 
rated in districts that passed their issue. Even though 12 of 14 
evaluations were in this direction, only one of these differences 
was significant at the .05 level. 

Clearly cooperative effort of the superintendents and the board 
of education was perceived as the most important of the five groups 
in responsibility and importance in the bond election. The literature 
presented earlier in the article indicated that the use of a citizens' 
advisory committee was essential in passing the bond election. The 
data collected in this report do not support this position. Insights 
into whether the support of a lay committee provides the added impetus 
for success are not possible due to the limitations of the data. 







Table 1. Superintendent’s Perception of Jtesponsibi lity Assumed by Various Individuals and Groups in Selected Task 
Areas in School Bond Elections* 
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Means were computed on 0 - 9 rating by superintendents for each group for each task. 



Table 2, Analysis of Variance - Ratios for Groups, Tasks and Interaction Effects 
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